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THE COVER PICTURE 


Ar the end of last year Mr. Bob Collins spent 
a month photographing refugees in Europe and 
the Middle East. An exhibition of his remark- 
able pictures was first mounted at the Royal 
Festival Hall and has since been touring the 
country. 


Of the subject of 
Collins tells the following story: 


our cover picture Mr. 
“It's funny 
how certain experiences, which in themselves 
are quite ordinary, sometimes stick with one. 
One of these times was in a camp kindergarten 
in Austria. There was a little girl sitting alone 
by a window with her head resting on her arm. 
She made no attempt to join the other children 
in their games and simply sat staring in front 
of her with the saddest and most heart-breaking 
eyes I have When I cautiously 
approached her she made no move and even 
when I had focused the camera to within two 
feet of her 
my presence. 


ever seen. 


face, she still seemed oblivious to 


“Somebody said her Barbara. 
Softly I spoke her name but it produced no sign 
of movement or interest and I learned nothing 
more about her. I didn't 
nationality, but as long as I live I shall never 
forget the strange that 
beautiful child's face 


name was 


even discover her 


haunting sadness in 


“The photograph I took of Barbara was made 
into a big enlargement for the exhibition and 
it has once or twice come under fire with the 
cry that ‘it could have been taken anywhere!’ 
Certainly it could, and this endorses my point 
exactly—that the refugee is no different from 
us, or the people next door. Had I have photo- 
graphed Barbara sitting next to a dustbin with 
an empty soup bowl (this would have been 
easy to do) it would have been much more 
‘acceptable’ as a refugee picture as it could 
safely be regarded with a certain detachment 
and the comforting feeling that it was all so far 
away. The fact that Barbara looks very much 
like our own children and there is no ‘prop’ 
used to distinguish her as a refugee seems to 
disturb some people. Which is exactly what was 
intended.” 
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Aidmanship 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Subandrio, has now explained the nature of 
the proposed Russian aid to Indonesia. The 
£89 million promised by Mr. Khrushchev 
during his recent visit is to pay for the 
expansion of Indonesia’s chemical, textile 
and steel industries. It is moreover a loan 
and will probably be in the usual form of 
technical assistance supplies, etc. Cultural 
agreements, military aid and substantial 
loans provide a most attractive wake to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s voyages and constitute a 
new. move in aidmanship. 

The inconvertibility of Russian roubles 
and her steadfast refusal to join the carita- 
list World Bank make this form of massive 
barter Russia’s main ploy in the desperate 
bid for friends in Asia. 


Putting up a Guard 

The world heavyweight champion, Ingemar 
Johanssen, is to entertain the UN Emergency 
Force in the Middle East but it will take 
rather more than Ingemar to put punch into 
the UN presence. 

The “demilitarised” zone is supposed to 
be completely free of either Arab or Israeli 
troops, but free access is given to labourers 
and shepherds, who now seem to be turning 
their ploughshares into swords and wielding 
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them most mightily against each other. It is 
abundantly clear that the present crisis in 
the Middle East is not just another of those 
“flaps” to which we have become almost 
inured. Three Israeli brigades are concen- 
trated on the Syrian border. Both Arab and 
Israeli leaders continue to make threatening 
gestures. and keeping these violent neigh- 
bours apart is a force of 5,000 in the Sinai 
and Gaza regions, plus a truce Super- 
visory Organisation of modest proportions. 
Another major clash in this area would 
cost the rest of the world dear yet the UN 
in its role of peacemaker is hamstrung for 
lack of funds. The UN presence in the 
Middle East desperately requires a trans- 
fusion of considerable proportions and the 
money needed for such an operation should 
be produced forthwith. 


The Arab-Israeli contest is now intruding 
itself into the exciting turbulence of Africa. 
Israel in particular is fast making herself an 
asset to the underdeveloped countries in 
Africa. Ghana has benefited from Israeli 
help in highways, airports and harbour 
constructions, the Volta river plan and in 
a host of other projects. 

A number of important companies like 
the Black Star Line are jointly owned by the 
Ghana Government and Israeli companies. 
Why this unusual tie-up? The answer is 
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simple—a Ghanian visitor to Europe would 
have to look a long way to find an answer 
to his problems. Israel, on the other hand, 
has gone through most of the teething 
troubles which beset the new states and has 


most of the answers readily available. What 
is of vital interest is that the new Federation 
of Mali and the Republic of Chad, both 
Moslem countries, have sought Israeli 
advice and help. 


Europe at Sixes and Sevens 
by ROBERT LORIMER 


who recently attended the Council of Europe 


oO many Europeans the refusal of the 

British to apply to the European problem 
any serious curiosity or intellectual humility 
is one of the really disturbing phenomena 
of this century. The movement which is 
growing up in Strasbourg is unquestionably 
an offshoot of the British constitutional 
tradition of “government by persuasion”, 
and it is a matter of great regret that Britain 
is half-hearted in its support. We go to the 
ball but ask to be excused when a partner 
approaches. We gave the brush-off to the 
Coal and Steel Community and Euratom, 
and our links with the Common Market are 
weak and brittle. The great opportunity 
which Churchill’s display of historic imagi- 
nation provided has been frittered away by 
the ingrained insularity of this island race. 
Since 1945, when a crippled continent 
desperately required British leadership, we 
have continued to follow other paths with 
disastrous consequences to our European 
alliances. 


Bonn sets the pace 

Those who seek a disunited West must be 
delighted by our antics. Ironically, Stalin 
succeeded where Napoleon and Hitler 
failed—he managed to unify 110 million 
people in Eastern Europe by complete or 
partial integration into the Soviet Empire. 
This has produced the understandable result 
of insuring that Western Germany, which 
has now become the Eastern frontier for the 
West and a refuge for the millions of 
escapees from the East, is not only immune 
to Marxist seduction but is in the forefront 
of the movement for European unity. This 


. 


The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, arriving for the Council of Europe. 


German desire for a strong, free Europe 
may be further explained by the fact that 
the reunification of Germany itself is an 
unlikely prospect. She therefore pursues the 
means which produced a unified Germany 
in the 19th century, namely federation; the 
groupings are different but the method the 
same. With Dr. Adenauer winning succes- 
sive electoral victories and no real op- 





position to the idea of federation by the 
German Socialists, it is little wonder that 
Germany is forging ahead with her plans 
for the European Movement. Perhaps it is 
appropriate at this point for we British to 
shed a collective tear over a lost opportunity. 


France follows suit 


Following France's political fortunes is 
rather like being trapped in a ferris wheel. 
The alternations between representative and 
authoritarian regimes have had a profound 
effect on France’s European policy. The 
French Communists are not unexpectedly 
against a united Europe—the Middle are 
definitely for it and the Right is moving that 
way. France has signed and ratified the 
Common Market and Euratom treaties and 
has confounded outside observers by sharing 
the crest of the economic wave with her 
European colleagues. Were it not for the 
desperate consequences of her colonial wars 
France would be leading the way. To a 
Britisher who, under the tutelage of a stern 
Scots historian, laboured long to master the 
causes of the traditional animosity between 
Germany and France, it is puzzling to 


witness this unexepcted if salutary Franco- 


German entente cordiale. It was to some 
extent explained by a Frenchman who, when 
challenged on the question of Franco-Ger- 
man relations, replied, “We no longer think 
of French security against Germany but of 
Franco-German insecurity”. In a short space 
of time the move towards unity has covered 
considerable ground. 

The crop it is hoped to reap from this 
lavish sowing of ideas is complete political 
and economic unity in Europe. The first 
harvest, however, does not strictly corres- 
pond with the growers’ original intention. 
The grouping of states is haphazard and 
lacks obvious cohesion. General Marshall's 
ideas which, when put into effect, saved 
Europe from poverty and part of Europe 
from Soviet domination, crystallised into the 
Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. This was followed by the forging 
of the defence alliance NATO, but in both 
organisations the technical and financial role 
of the United States predominates. These 
groupings were therefore the result of 


non-European assistance. The Council of 
Europe, on the other hand, is purely Euro- 
pean in character. It provides a forum 
where parliamentarians can discuss political, 
economic and social problems, and it is in 
that arena that the tinkling cymbal 
threatens to develop into a hearty cymballic 
crash. 


The Six and the Seven 

In the Council of Europe the champions 
of out-and-out federation—Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, the Six, face Britain, Austria, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Seven, which favour less stringent 
ties. I attended a Press conference where 
Professor Walter Hallstein, the leader of the 
Six, met Mr. Lange, the Swedish Minister of 
Finance and spokesman of the Seven. Will 
there be a clash of interests? Does this 
mean the economic division of - Europe? 
Might Britain find herself an outsider in 
Europe? Are the Six and Seven competitive 
or co-operative? The questions were an- 
swered with consummate skill which gave 
you a feeling of satisfaction yet on reflec- 
tion told you nothing, for nothing could 
be told. Already the trading club of the 
Seven is being described as a “reply” to the 
Common Market Six and the possibility of 
a trade war can no longer be discounted as 
the meanderings of a pessimist. If economic 
conflict took place in Europe it would be a 
tragedy of the first magnitude. Now that 
the world is dominated by powerful multi- 
national states like the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
it is imperative that the European powers 
realise the absurdity of their economic and 
political rivalry. We have long since 
emerged from our industrial revolution, we 
have stormed our Bastilles and established 
our democratic freedoms; is it beyond our 
wit to provide a contemporary European 
philosophy of government? 


A lost leader 

The tragic death of John Edwards has 
robbed Britain of at least one who pursued 
this particular intellectual exercise and who 
wore himself out in the process. In Stras- 
bourg he acquired the fame and success 





Mr. L. John 
Edwards, M.P., 
died last autumn 
at the Council 

of Europe of 
which he was the 
popular and 
respected President. 
The photograph 
shows the naming 
of a street in 
Strasbourg in his 


memory. 


which by some strange twist of fate eluded 
him in British politics. His memorial is not 
just the Strasbourg street renamed in his 
honour but the hope which is still expressed 
that one day Britain will seize its oppor- 
tunity to lead Europe in the display of an 
ideal form of human society. 


Is there a European nation and, if so, 
how does it express itself? The sonnet, the 
novel, painting, architecture, a _ liturgy, 
political groups, dress, our notion of the 
individual are all at the heart of contem- 
porary Western civilisation. All of these, 
whilst retaining their creative diversity, have 
Europe as a common factor. They cannot 
be reduced to microfilms and tape-recorders 
because they constitute a way of life that 
has flowed through a hundred generations 
of men. In the dank, vaporous atmosphere 
of Strasbourg there are men who are seek- 
ing to rescue this supranational unity of 
Europe from the prospect of relegation to 
a museum. It is time Britain joined more 
actively in their endeavours. 
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WFUNA INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Palais des Nations, Geneva 
Wed 13 July to Fri 22 July 
DISARMAMENT 


is the subject and the School will meet 
under the Leadership of the Rt. Hon. 
Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., with experts from 
other countries contributing to the 
programme. 


Approximate costs: 
2nd class return rail and boat with (a) 
dinner, bed and breakfast at Ecole Inter- 
nationale—£28 to £31 10s. 
Or (b) bed and breakfast at Masaryk 
Student Hostel—£21 to £23 10s. 


Opportunities will be given to attend the 

Economic & Social Council of the United 

Nations which will be meeting in Geneva 
at the time. 


Further particulars from: 


UNA, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1 














Girdling the Earth with News 


by JOHN FRANCIS 
of the Overseas Services of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


HE aim of BBC news bulletins, whether 

for United Kingdom or overseas audi- 
ences, is a straightforward, impartial and 
completely reliable summary of important, 
significant and interesting events in Britain 
and throughout the world. That this aim has 
been successful through the years is proved 
by the BBC’s reputation for honesty and 
dependability in all countries. 


Collecting the news 

The sources of BBC news are various. 
There are, first of all, the principal news 
agencies—Reuters, Associated Press, Ex- 
change Telegraph, British United Press, and 
the Press Association. To these sources can 
be added the BBC’s Monitoring Service at 
Caversham, near Reading, where the broad- 
casts of others countries are listened to, 
translated, and summarised, for the benefit 
not only of News but of several other BBC 
departments as well. For television pro- 
grammes the BBC can also count on the 
resources of film agencies and its own 
cameramen. 

In addition, there are BBC correspondents 
at home and abroad whose dispatches come 
in by voice or cable. Overseas correspon- 
dents are stationed in Paris, Bonn, Berlin, 
Rome, Cyprus, Cairo, India and Pakistan, 
Singapore, Cape Town, East Africa, Wash- 
ington, Ottawa and New York. The last one 
is responsible for providing United Nations 
coverage. 





In the newsroom 

For United Kingdom audiences, sound 
and television, the News Division collects 
the news and then edits it and produces it 
for broadcasting. Bulletins for listeners out- 
side Britain are prepared by the News 
Department of the External Services in the 
same way, and are broadcast not only in 
English but in some forty foreign language 
translations for the appropriate audiences. 
In both domestic and overseas programmes 


this involves a high degree of expert selec- 
tion and skilled condensation. The mass of 
material comes into the BBC’s newsrooms 
chiefly by batteries of tape machines, and 
bulletins are prepared by teams of sub- 
editors who work under the direction of a 
Chief Sub-Editor and a Duty Editor. The 
former is in practice the architect of the 
bulletin. He examines the selection of 
material prepared by the copy-taster—who 
is the first channel through which the news 
flows—and checks it with the Duty Editor, 
who has ultimate editorial control. Most of 
these External Services staff, incidentally, 
have a special experience of one or more 
overseas countries. 

In the BBC’s Home Service the News 
Division is part of a larger organisation 
which also includes Current Affairs. This 
term embraces a wide variety of pro- 
grammes, many of which are politically 
controversial. Examples well known to home 
audiences are Matters of Moment and the 
BBC-TV programme Press Conference. 


Commentary and background 

In the External Services there is no 
Current Affairs department as such. But 
political commentary is a_ long-standing 
constituent of all external programmes. It 
appears predominantly as a straight talk, 
but sometimes takes “feature” form. Many 
of these programmes, unlike those in the 
home services, are written by staff. Their 
object is to explain and interpret the news 
in the light of British opinion, and also to 
tell the listener abroad, by direct quotation, 
what the editorial view is on national and 
international affairs among British news- 
papers and periodicals of every political 
complexion. They are programmes which 
are clearly distinguished from the news 
itself, and the non-staff contributors to them 
include some Of the best-known writers and 
speakers on current affairs, many of them 
Members of Parliament. 














The object of all External Service pro- 
grammes has been defined in these terms by 
an ex-Director-General: “To state the truth 
with as much exactitude and sincerity as it 
is given to human beings to achieve; to 
elucidate objectively the world situation and 
the thoughts and actions of this country; 
and to build a closer understanding between 
peoples by providing interest, information, 
and entertainment, each in due measure 
according to the needs of the many 
audiences.” 


Never a silent moment 


At the end of February 1960 some 48,000 
news bulletins and 50,000 talks (which 
include press reviews) had been broadcast 
to audiences abroad during the preceding 
twelve months. This, mainly because of the 
number of different language services con- 
cerned, is a total greater than the compar- 
able output in home sound and television 
combined. Day and night, therefore, the 
External Services newsrooms are busy with 
the sifting, analysis and checking of news, 
conscious that their dawn hours may be 
one audience’s bedtime, their noon another 
audience’s midnight. 

There are seven newsrooms in the External 
Services at Bush House—they maintain 
liaison with one another by a public address 
system, teleprinters and air pressure tubes. 
Copy can be “shot” from one room to 
another in a matter of seconds. Even while 
a news bulletin is actually being broadcast 
there is a sub-editor in the studio who is 
ready to insert an important late item into 
it. As tape machines clatter and telephones 
ring an evening shift may be going off duty, 
and an overnight shift taking over, but in 
the verbal style of the output there will be 
no discernible variation. The speed and 
accuracy of the news bulletins have often 
meant that listeners overseas can hear from 
the BBC before they hear it locally an item 
of news which has originated in their own 
country. One of the most startling examples 
of this was when a fire brigade chief in 
Australia, enjoying himself at a regatta, 
learnt from a BBC programme on his car 
radio that the local university, several miles 
away, was on fire! 
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Editorial freedom 


Finally, although the BBC’s External 
Services are financed by a Government 
grant-in-aid, they, like the programmes for 
the United Kingdom, are completely free of 
Government control. The selection of pro- 
gramme content, from a news bulletin to a 
women’s miscellany programme, is entirely 
a BBC responsibility. 





Be a brick 
and buy a brick 
to house a refugee 


To date nearly three-quarters of a million 
“bricks” have been issued for sale. The 
money raised by this scheme will be used 
for UNA’s work in rehousing refugees 
through the agency of its International 
Service Department and Work Camp 
Volunteers. 

The “bricks” are sold at 1s. Od. each and 
are in books of twenty. They will be sent 
on sale or return and UNA will welcome 
every reader’s help in selling still more 
before World Refugee Year ends on May 
31st 1960. 








BRITAIN’S REFUGEE AGENCIES 


Adoption Committee for Aid to Displaced 
Persons * Aid to European Refugees * 
British O.R.T. * British Council for Aid 
to Refugees * Catholic Women’s League 
Relief and Refugee Committee * Central 
British Fund for Jewish Relief and 
Rehabilitation * Friends Service Coun- 
cil (Quakers) * Inter-Church Aid and 
Refugee Service (British Council of 
Churches) * International Social Service 
of Great Britain * Ockenden Venture * 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
* Save the Children Fund * United 
Nations Association * Wings of Friend- 
ship. 




















WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
By Dr. Auguste Lindt 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


RITAIN has often in the past taken the 

lead in humanitarian causes, but no 
British suggestion has ever seized the imag- 
ination of peoples so quickly and so effec- 
tively as that of the World Refugee Year. 
Within a matter of weeks, this suggestion 
was translated into reality. It was welcomed 
by a number of governments and endorsed 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The World Refugee Year was 
proclaimed and some seventy countries and 
associated territories have now agreed to 
take part. 


Common cause 

What is particularly remarkable about 
this development is the way in which all 
the nations participating have managed to 
eschew political arguments and to act wholly 
within the humanitarian spirit which had 
animated the original proposal and provided 
its driving force. | share Lord Landsdowne’s 
opinion expressed in a recent debate in the 
House of Lords that “it is largely due to 
private initiative of people” in Britain “that 
governments throughout the world have 
been galvanised into a state of very great 
activity” on behalf of refugees. 

The United Nations Association had 
already prepared the ground with its fund- 
raising campaign of 1957 which produced 
£300,000 to relieve human misery among 
refugees. When the call of World Refugee 
Year came, therefore, Britain had numerous 
men and women in public and private 
positions willing and able to devote their 
time to improving the lot of their fellows. 
Not all peoples, were in as favourable a 
position. Nevertheless, in many countries 
more and more individuals have kept 
coming forward to mobilise public opinion 
in support of this humanitarian cause. 
Indeed, a new and significant factor has 
thus emerged in international life: as a 


result of British initiative in this particular 
instance of the World Refugee Year, there 


is ground for hoping that, should another 
occasion arise, the goodwill of all peoples 
could again be counted upon to support 
international efforts dealing with problems 
affecting humanity. 


UNA help 


I am particularly grateful for the help 
given to my office by the United Nations 
Association of Great Britain. For a number 
of years now your work camps have con- 
tributed substantially to camp clearance. 
Your financial contributions have streng- 
thened our hands in solving a number of 
human problems. In the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the High Commis- 
sioner’s programme we had occasion to 
draw attention to the value of a legal assis- 
tance project which had been financed by a 
contribution from your Association. In 
these and countless other ways you have 
assisted us and have kept before the British 
public the plight of the refugees and the 
duty of all peoples to work towards an 
equitable and humanitarian solution of the 
refugee problem. 

I warmly appreciate your efforts and I 
welcome your special number of United 
Nations News, which should do much to 
make the general public yet more aware of 
what has been done and what still remains 
to be done for refugees. 





UNA’s WORK CAMPS 
* In 1959 UNA organised 19 work camps 
situated in Austria, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. 
* 750 volunteers from 25 countries—two- 
thirds men and one-third women — gave 
160,000 hours of service. 
* They helped over 150 families abroad to 
build their own houses and made houses in 
this country fit for ill and aged refugees. 
%* New developments were the building 
schemes for West Indians in Britain. 
* The volunteers—aged 18 to 50—included 
students, teachers, office and factory workers, 
army apprentices, social workers, journalists, 
and nurses. 














REFUGEES: WHO THEY ARE AND 
WHERE THEY ARE 


By Dame May Curwen, D.B.E. 
Chairman, British Council for Aid to Refugees 


HOUGH we talk glibly of “refugees”, the 

estimates of the global figures vary 
widely; but the figure of 20 million is 
probably fairly accurate if refugees of all 
categories are included. But the majority of 
these are already settled. Nevertheless, 
millions still need help. 

In general there are two categories of 
refugees: (1) Those who are still within the 
protection of their own nation, e.g. East 
German refugees, and are not normally an 
international responsibility; (2) Those who 
are without the protection of their own 
country, i.e. who either cannot or do not 
wish to return to their own country because 
of religious, economic or social persecution. 


The Far East 


Looking at the world picture we see in 
North-east Asia a large number, still esti- 
mated at 4 million, North Koreans in South 
Korea requiring resettlement, assistance and 
care. These are looked after and resettled by 
a special United Nations Agency though 
they are within their own country; many 
voluntary agencies ate co-operating with 
UNKRRA. 

In China there are still some 7,500 to 
8,000 White Russians, families of refugees 
from World War I, now unhappy and living 
precariously because they cannot obtain 
work permits in the towns that have been 
their homes for years. Opportunities to 
resettle them are coming in, but money is 
needed to transport them to new homes as 
they obtain exit permits. The U.K. World 
Refugee Year Fund is helping here and has 
already contributed £50,000. 

In Hong Kong, of course, the position is 
tragic: 1 million refugees in a total popula- 
tion of under 4 million. Here international 
help is needed with community centres, hos- 
pitals, housing and schools, even though the 
Government of Hong Kong itself votes a 
third of its budget to refugee projects. Even 
now, more than half the refugees live in 
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shacks or tents on the streets; on rooftops 
or on the hillside and often one shelter is 
used as a dormitory by three different 
families in every twenty-four hours. Fortu- 
nately for many, the economic boom in 
Hong Kong provides at least some work. 
Here again the U.K. World Refugee Year 
Committee is helping through voluntary 
agencies and the Central Fund, The latter 
has already sent £79,000 for a community 
centre to serve for food distribution, clinics 
and to disseminate general information. 

In South Viet-Nam there is a problem 
similar to that in Korea—refugees from 
Communist North Viet-Nam—but they, like 
the Indian refugees from Pakistan and the 
Pakistani refugees from India, are the 
responsibility of their own countrymen, 
though voluntary agencies on an_ inter- 
national basis help, often very effectively, 
through their national counterparts. To- 
gether these refugees run into vast figures. 
In India there is the new problem of Tibetan 
refugees, some 17,000 in number in North 
India. The Indian Government has shoul- 
dered the responsibility of these refugees 
hitherto, with the help of Indian voluntary 
agencies, but an appeal has been made to 
Western nations by the Dalai Lama’s brother 
to train some of the young men, possibly a 
few hundred, as technicians. 


The Middle East 


Passing westwards we get the problem, 
seemingly insoluble without political action, 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine; in the 
north in Lebanon and Syria, on the east in 
Jordan and on the south in the Gaza Strip. 
In the latter, 90 per cent of the population 
are refugees—over 1 million such Arab 
refugees surround Israel. The Arab States 
don’t offer much chance of employment 
except to skilled workers, the refugee fami- 
lies want “to stay put” near the border and 
the whole situation creates conditions of 
human misery and political gunpowder. The 





United Nations budget has never succeeded 
in covering more than shelter and food. The 
General Assembly urged the raising of a new 
fund of 4 million dollars for education and 
vocational training and for developing agri- 
cultural land by irrigation. The U.K.’s 
World Refugee Year gifts totalling £37,500 
are making possible one new vocational 
training centre. The United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) needs five 
such centres to train young technicians who 
will then be welcome in the Arab States. 
Voluntary agencies are also very active in 
similar constructive plans, working closely 
with UNRWA. 


North Africa 


In Tunisia and Morocco is another tragic 
state of affairs: some 180,000 refugees from 
Algiers kept on a minimum ration through 
food distribtuion centres organised by the 
League of Red Cross Societies and the Red 
Crescent. The High Commissioner has 
undertaken a world-wide appeal to govern- 
ments for help. In October there was only 
one blanket for every four persons (75 per 
cent of the refugees are women and chil- 
dren). Now there is one blanket per person. 
Voluntary agencies in the United Kingdom, 
notably the WVS (with its clothing), Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid and Refugee Service are also 
helping. 


Europe 

In Europe there are still some 18,000 
international refugees in camps. The High 
Commissioner's camp clearance programme 
in Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece is 
going apace. Integration (rehousing in these 
countries) and immigration are both helping 
to this end. 

The U.K. Committee has already sent 
£107,000 towards camp clearance and 
various towns have also adopted camps for 
clearance. But in addition there are 90,000 
unsettled refugees under the High Commis- 
sioner’s mandate, out of camps, all of whom 
need some better housing or some welfare 
or training help. For the out-of-camp 
refugees the U.K. Central Committee has 
already allocated £218,000. 


A refugee registering for emigration. , 


For some of these unsettled refugees and 
those still in camp the U.K. scheme of 
admitting families with a handicapped 
member, e.g. open T.B., is also helping. Two 
hundred individuals are already here as the 
result of the scheme and another hundred 
families, i.e. possibly five hundred people, 
may well come in as the result of the next 
mission. 

In Europe, too, as elsewhere, the volun- 
tary agencies are carrying much of the 
burden, helping the High Commissioner's 
programme in countless ways. 


This year, next year 


To sum up, camp clearance in Europe 
and resettlement of White Russians from 
China may well be achieved by World 
Refugee Year. But there will remain for all 
of us the continuing work of welfare and 
rehabilitation in Europe and, for the Pales- 
tinian refugees especially, the maintenance 
of constructive schemes to help them. The 
Hong Kong refugees are certainly a long- 
term problem and refugees from Algeria 
will continue to need our help till the French 
have solved the troubles in Algeria; while 
in the Far East national refugees will for a 
long time need the help of voluntary agen- 
cies. We have begun the good work and 
some of it we can finish, but by far the 
greater part will remain with us as a con- 
tinuing responsibility. 





THE GOVERNMENT TAKES A HAND 


by the Rt. Hon. David Ormsby Gore, M.P. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 


Now that World Refugee Year is 
approaching its climax in the United 
Kingdom I am particularly glad to say 
something in the United Nations News 
about the part that has been and is being 
played by Her Majesty’s Government in 
this great humanitarian cause. 


Settlement in Britain 


There are two ways in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom can con- 
tribute to a solution of the problem of 
refugees: they can give asylum to those 
who come here, and they can give money 
for those who are abroad. Some 80,000 
refugees, largely of Jewish origin, who had 
fled from the racial and political persecu- 
tion of Nazi Germany, were given asylum 
in this country in the years immediately 
preceding the war. Since the war, we have 
taken into this country close on 250,000 
more refugees, including 120,000 Poles who 
were members of the war-time forces and 
their dependants and some 80,000 European 
voluntary workers, who were mainly dis- 
placed persons of East European origin. In 
1956-57, in just over four months, 22,000 
refugees were received into this country 
from Hungary, and of these 14,000 have 
settled in the United Kingdom. It is a 
remarkable fact that one person in every 
200 living in this country has been a refugee. 


Financial help 

There are, however, limits to the number 
of people we can take in a country of our 
size. It is only right therefore that we should 
also give financial help to the refugees who 
do not come here. During the war we 
began contributing to UNRRA, and the 
work of that organisation which did so 
much for displaced persons, refugees in- 
cluded, was helped with contributions from 
the United Kingdom Government totalling 
more than £150,000,000. More recently we 
have annually contributed £100,000 to the 
funds of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
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gees and about £2,000,000 for the Palestine 
refugees. In both these cases we have thus 
become the second highest contributor (after 
the United States Government). 


“i. sae 


About half of the refugees still in camps 
in Europe belong to families with at least 
one handicapped member. 


Throughout this period, the voluntary 
organisations of this country also played 
their part with energy and devotion, and in 
1956 in response to the Lord Mayor's 
appeal on behalf of the Hungarian refugees, 
the private citizens of this country them- 
selves raised £24 million. World Refugee 
Year, initiated by private citizens in this 
country, is the second great voluntary effort 
of the British people in this field. 

As you will remember, the Government 
pledged a contribution of £100,000 when 
they sponsored in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations the resolution that 
turned this private British initiative into a 





truly World Refugee Year. They were 
gratified that fifty-nine nations followed 
their example and voted in favour of the 
project. That number has now grown, and 
in various ways sixty-four nations of the 
world are now taking part in World Refugee 
Year. This is an outstanding instance of 
world-wide co-operation in bringing help to 
some of the less fortunate of our fellow 
human beings. 

Just as the Government gave a lead to 
the world with a pledge of £100,000 at the 
General Assembly, so they sought to give 
a lead to contributors in this country where 
this great appeal to the public’s generosity 
is now being made. The Prime Minister 
therefore announced a further contribution 
of £100,000 at the World Refugee Year 
inaugural ceremony at the Mansion House. 
The campaign to achieve the target of 
£2,000,000 then began, and thanks to the 
wonderful work of the committees through- 
out the country and to the magnificent 
public response we now know that this 
figure has been passed and the target has 
been doubled. 


Admitting the handicapped 


The World Refugee Year Appeal not only 
aims at raising money to help refugees 
abroad, but is also concerned with the 
resettlement of those who are admitted to 
this country. At the Mansion House the 
Prime Minister mentioned that there were 
special categories of refugees handicapped 
in one way or another whom we should 
make every effort to help. The United 
Kingdom Committee therefore met with a 
ready response from the Government when 
they first proposed the admission of some 
two hundred refugees who, through ill- 
health or some other reason, had had no 
previous opportunity for resettlement. Last 
autumn a Mission went to Italy, Austria and 
Germany to interview these refugees, most 
of whom have now arrived in this country. 
The United Kingdom Committee have since 
proposed that more handicapped refugees 
should come here. The Government have 
every sympathy with the spirit of this pro- 
posal and arrangements are being made to 
ascertain the number of specially handi- 


capped refugees of long standing who wish 
to come to this country and who can be 
adequately sponsored by the voluntary 
agencies. The Government have also agreed 
that the basis for admission should be 
widened so that still more help may be 
given in tragic cases whose resettlement has 
in the past presented insuperable difficulties. 
It is in the camps that we may expect to 
find the great majority of those who would 
come here, but those out of camp would 
not be excluded for that reason alone. The 
facilities of the National Health Service will 
be available as before to refugees needing 
medical treatment. The voluntary agencies 
will undertake responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the refugees until they enter 
employment, after which they will become 
entitled to the normal social service benefits. 
Since some of the more tragic cases of 
the handicapped refugees coming to this 
country might represent an unreasonable 
continuing financial burden on the sponsor- 
ing organisations, the Government have 
agreed that they may apply for release from 
that burden after an initial period of seven 
years. 

These then are ways in which the British 
Government have endeavoured both before 
and during World Refugee Year to bring 
new hope to the forlorn lives of the refu- 
gees. We all wish that those who come here 
may quickly cease to think of themselves as 
refugees any longer but feel themselves to 
be in every way welcome new citizens of 
this country. 

All can join with the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. Lindt, in believing that 
the lead given by the United Kingdom in 
promoting World Refugee Year will result 
in a new and more hopeful future for 
refugees in the year to come. 





Be a brick 


and buy a brick 


(see page 6) 














THE VOLUNTARY BODIES JOIN IN 


by the Baroness Elliot of Harwood, D.B.E. 
Chairman, U.K. Committee for World Refugee Year 


HEN World Refugee Year started on 

June Ist, 1959, there were in Britain 
fourteen main refugee agencies. These were 
either of particular religious affiliations or 
were established to help special areas of 
need such as children, or displaced persons 
in Europe, or refugees in Britain. With all- 
out effort, these fourteen agencies were able 
to collect between them a maximum of £4} 
million a year, and there were serious 
doubts as to whether a World Refugee Year, 
imaginative idea though it was, would enable 
them to increase this amount to any signi- 
ficant extent. 


Twice the normal 


From the beginning it was agreed that 
there should be no single consolidated fund- 
raising effort, as many of the agencies had 
commitments for their programmes already 
in hand, and they would have to continue 
their efforts after the end of World Refugee 
Year. It was agreed that they continue to 
raise money for their own separate funds, 
and the agencies pledged themselves to 
collect at least twice their normal revenue, 
hoping this would be possible in an im- 
proved climate of public awarness of the 
refugee problems following a publicity cam- 
paign in support of the Year. 

In addition, it was agreed that the World 
Refugee Year U.K. Committee, established 
by these agencies for the co-ordination of 
effort, should collect another £1 million in 
a Central Appeal Fund without prejudicing 
collections for any of the individual funds. 
To ensure careful co-ordination and the 
development of a maximum effort, local 
committees were established all over the 
country. On these were represented branches 
of the agencies, as well as all types of clubs 
and voluntary organisations such as the 
Women’s Institutes, Rotary Clubs, and 
Townswomen’s Guilds. In most cases the 
Lord Mayor, Mayor or Chairmen of the 
District Council has headed the local com- 
mittee and so ensured a strong local interest 
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in the campaign—and some civic rivalry! 
In many cases towns have set targets and 
sometimes they have undertaken a particular 
project, such as clearing a camp. 


Record broadcasts 


With the tremendous help given to the 
World Refugee Year campaign in this 
country by the press, radio, and television, 
original hopes and expectations have been 
far surpassed. By the end of January—i.e. 
in two-thirds of the Year—the agencies had 
raised well over a million pounds. Lord 
Montgomery on television, and Lady Chur- 
chill on radio, made appeals on behalf of 
the Central Fund and both of these broke 
all previous records in raising well over 
£50,000 each. Special events in London and 
other cities, towns and villages throughout 
the country have been organised, and many 
artists have given their services free. One 
notable event in London was the “Refugees 
for Refugees” concert when groups of 
refugees of many nationalities now living in 
the United Kingdom performed their folk- 
dances and songs at the Albert Hall—to 
raise money for those refugees still awaiting 
a chance in life. 


Doubling the target 


The United Kingdom Comnmiittee, having 
reached the original minimum target of 
£2,000,000, has now set a final national 
target of £4,000,000. It has felt able to do this 
because in many areas the main effort in the 
campaign has still to come. Many cities and 
towns are organising flag days and house- 
to-house collections in the spring, and 
Christian Aid Week is planned for the 
period May 9th-14th on an unprecedented 
scale. H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh has 
made an excellent short appeal film for us 
and this will be shown in most cinemas 
throughout the country in the months of 
March, April and May. We hope that this 
will raise a record sum. 

Side by side with the fund-raising activi- 





ties, the U.K. Committee and the refugee 
agencies have been considering how the 
money they raise can most quickly and 
effectively be used on schemes of lasting 
benefit to unsettled refugees. Already, from 
the various funds mentioned above, over 
£1,660,000 has been spent or allocated on 
various projects, including camp clearance 
programmes in Europe, a vocational train- 
ing centre for Palestine refugees, a com- 
munity centre and a vocational training 
centre for Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
and on transporting and resettling White 
Russian refugees from China. The agencies 
have already sent help for Algerian refugees 
and it has now been decided to allocate 
money from the Central Appeal Fund for 
the relief of the immediate needs of this 


group of refugees in Tunisia and Morocco, 
since adequate help, it now appears, is not 
assured from other sources. 

If all pull together and carry out the 
efforts already planned, I am confident we 
shall raise more than £4 million and so set 
a new record of endeavour for the refugees 
in this country—an example to the world. 
The end of World Refugee Year will not 
unhappily, mean the end of every part of 
the refugee problem, but I believe that the 
agencies will be able to carry on their work 
with renewed hope because public opinior 
has by now been roused on this subject, and 
we must all ensure that the refugees must 
never again become “the forgotten people”. 
They must be given a new chance to live a 
decent normal life. 





OBJECTIVES OF THE U.K. COMMITTEE 


|. Assistance to refugees under the mandate of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees—600,000 living in Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy and Turkey * 
2. Resettlement of European refugees from China—800,000 x* 3. Aid for Chinese 


Refugees in Hong Kong—I million * 4. Aid for Palestine refugees—! million, nearly 
all Arabs. 
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As nearly half of the 
refugees still in camps in 
Europe belong to families 
with at least one handi- 
capped member, a prime 
aim of World Refugee 
Year is to increase resettle- 
ment opportunities over- 
seas for handicapped 
families. These handi- 
capped refugee families 
who had virtually given up 
hope of emigration over- 
seas, prepere to board the 
Sibajak which will take 
them to New Zealand. 





In the past five years 

10,000 European refugees 

from China have been 

successsfully resettled, 

many in South America. 

Here one of them, Helen 

Vashuta, prepares en- 

gineering drawings as part 

of her job in a factory in 

Brazil. There are still 

8,000 Europeans on the “xe 
Chinese mainland who ee 
wish to leave. es 


— 
hte 


A refugee who lost both 
legs during the war works 
side by side with his wife 
in a workshop at Beckhof 
Settlement, near Bielefeld, 
the largest rehabilitation 
centre for foreign refu- 
gees in Germany. Major 
German firms sub-contract 
the assembly of washing 
machines and electrical 
appliances to refugees 
who are paid regular 
wages and who must of 
course meet commercial 
standards. 








REFUGEE INTO FREE CITIZEN 
by an Ex-Refugee 


ge twenty centuries of civilisation it 
is still quite usual that people are forced 
to leave their homes. Nowadays govern- 
ments do not publicly declare that they are 
going to evict some of their own citizens. 
But that is the effect of their policy which 
they say is in “defence of the state”. They 
therefore protect the security of the people 
from the views of some individuals who are 
supposed to be so dangerous. For the same 
reason people are persecuted because they 
are Moslems, because they are not Moslems, 
perhaps because they are black or not 
sufficiently white, and so on. And as a 
result of all those pressures the refugees 
really come: persecuted individuals or 
groups, powerless minorities, unable to 
stand the relentless pressure towards their 
existence from the powerful. 


Exodus 


Not very long ago I had to leave my 
country too, together with many other ten 
thousands. We left behind not only our 
material belongings, but our friends, our 
jobs, the country we loved. We became 
“refugees”, persons with only an “identity” 
but not the subjects of anybody. 

We all faced a very difficult problem, 
apart from collecting again the material 
needs of life. How to resettle, how to be- 
come members of another human society, 
how to accept its requirements and how to 
be accepted by others. There are many diffi- 
culties in order to achieve that. Before all, 
in ourselves. We ought to learn much about 
the country where we are now, what are the 
habits, to know the customs of its people, 
find new friends, and build up relationships 
with our workmates. Instead we are tempted 
to look back, to engage our minds on the 
past, read, write and talk in our native 
language, explain to everybody again and 
again the horrors we have seen and have 
survived. Even though only a few of us are 
powerful political exiles and would have a 
chance to influence public opinion, there is 


always a temptation to become a profes- 
sional refugee instead of settling down and 
becoming used to the new circumstances. 


A social vacuum 

There are other difficulties we meet and 
we just can’t avoid them. We are likely to 
feel that we are in a sort of social vacuum, 
that we are disliked, not realising that 
everybody here is rather shy in making new 
friends. There is the well-established system 
of professional and trade organisations to 
which everybody naturally belongs, but one 
and the same time there are barriers to 
foreigners who do not carry the correct 
“visiting cards”. 


A word to our hosts 


In spite of these difficulties I feel to be 
very lucky to have come to England. I can 
really enjoy that policemen are employed to 
catch criminals and will not enter a house if 
not invited; that privacy is a respected right. 
I am grateful for its tolerance to opposing 
views; that it allows even its eccentrics to 
exist and be eccentric. 

I think it is a very good thing that you 
can discuss here anything you like freely, 
and if you feel like it you can even do 
something about it. 

And you, too, can help and give a hand. 
You can add your voice to the public con- 
demnation of governments whose policy is 
to persecute their own subjects. You, too, 
can help to concentrate efforts—not on cold 
or hot wars—but on resettling the many 
refugees. 
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IN THE AUTUMN OF THEIR LIVES 
by Michael Massey 


Warden of Barton-cn-Sea Home for Aged Refugees 


ro problem of all old people with no 
means of support is always a hard one. 
Where the old people lack not only money, 
but also family, home and country, the 
tragedy is complete. Of these who have lived 
most of their lives in turmoil and refugee 
camps, few can retain the almost super- 
human strength needed to combat the cor- 
rosive effect on the mind of that existence. 
Few keep such qualities as trust and opti 
mism. 

In this country, the British Council for 
Aid to Refugees has established two homes 
for aged refugees, one in London, the other 
at Barton-on-Sea. I speak as Warden of the 
latter where we have accommodation for 
forty residents, eight beds being kept empty 
awaiting the arrival of more White Russians 
from China via Hong Kong. 


Uprooted twice 


Most of our residents are White Russians, 
the majority of whom have been uprooted 
twice, having been forced to leave their 
native country at the time of the revolution, 
whence they moved, many of them, to 
Yugoslavia or to China. There they took 
whatever work they could find for the next 
twenty years or so, when the wave of 
Communism caught up once more and 
swept them into refugee camps. 

By the time they were selected for our 
homes, most of them had been in camps for 
at least five years. These people are there- 
fore tough; if they were not they would not 
have stayed the race. They are full of 
personality, developed through their vicis- 
situdes, which makes them much more 
difficult to deal with than their English 
counterparts. They have become accustomed 
to receiving charity, as their pride could not 
stand being indefinitely hurt, but they have 
never developed any cynicism towards 
friendship and affection, because they have 
seldom received much of either. 

Here in Barton House, our residents have 
their own rooms and their own cherished 
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personal possessions about them, take meals 
together in the dining-room, have television, 
sitting-rooms, a garden and the sea in front 
of the house. This sounds perfect, and is in 
truth a near-ideal place. For forty people 
of entirely different nationalities and classes, 
and of widely differing tastes and habits, life 
is not such a paradise. It is essential for 
them to be away from the house as often as 
possible, and efforts are made to encourage 
friendships with local people; not of the 
“give him a penny for a hunk of bread” 
sort, but true companionships, and the 
friends whom they make are welcomed 
here. 

Every resident who is fit enough does two 
hours’ housework a day, in addition to 
keeping his or her own room in order, 
which keeps them partially employed and 
enables us to retain a minimum of employed 
staff. The annual holiday entitlement is two 
weeks, spent with friends for the luckier 
ones, or at our sister house in London. 

It is becoming a very pleasant as well as 
useful custom for a UNA work party to 
camp here in the summer, to help with 
decorating, digging and divers necessary 
jobs. 


Hard to relax 


All of these refugees have seen too much 
of the horrors of revolution, and now have 
a deep desire to see no further changes, but 
they have disturbance too deeply engrained in 
their natures to be capable of relaxing into 
serenity if left entirely to their own devices. 
The story is told of the battle royal which 
developed in one old people’s home on the 
Continent over the question of planting a 
sunflower in the front or the back garden. 
Frictions develop easily in a closed com- 
munity, especially where the residents’ nerves 
are frayed through past experiences. It says 
much for our people that they keep such 
control over themselves, and manage so well 
to keep our house in order. 





“ROOFING PARTY” 
by Caroline Haviland 


for two years (1957-59) UNA’s Welfare Officer with refugees in 
Austria and Germany 


aang 1959: “750 volunteers, 225 of 
them from other countries, did 160,000 
hours of building work in 19 places.” An 
impressive record, but to the man who is a 
refugee, or the welfare worker in the camp, 
it sounds suspiciously like another official 
report with figures and categories. What 
does it mean in human terms? 

May 1959: bustling offices prepare to 
launch World Refugee Year with a big 
publicity campaign. Many people are busy, 
but at 65 Herr F. still waits—worn out by 
hard labour, going short of food to save for 
the new home. Three years ago he scraped 
together the price of a plot of land and 
painfully dug the cellar. Now he sits staring 
at it, too weary to go on, reluctant to 
discuss the strange offer of student help. 
What could they do? How is he to pro- 
vide for his widowed daughter and grand- 
children. 

Three months later: a gay “roofing 
party”, the traditional tree pinned to the 
gable. Young folk from nine countries 
share in the rejoicing as one UNA volunteer, 
a builder by trade and himself a refugee 
from Hungary now working in England, 
puts the finishing touches. 

By the end of World Refugee Year Herr 
F. will have plastered two rooms just in 
time for his family to move when their 
leaking barrack is pulled down. 

This work is hard to measure against 
other ways of helping refugees. But it is the 
best contribution from unskilled people 
without experience of social work, who have 
the will to dig, carry bricks, mix concrete 
and try their hand at bricklaying. UNA is 
lucky that the help it gives is not the kind 
likely to be misunderstood by those who 
have suffered years of rejection by emigra- 
tion commissions, of separation from 
families, of disappointment, as rumours of 
resettlement prove untrue and programmes 
limited by lack of funds make them ineli- 
gible for new flats. 


The cement of friendship 

The UNA volunteers come as friends, 
not as officials; they have time to chat and 
laugh, to make music and play football in 
communities where most of the young folk 
with initiative have departed with the 
emigrant ships. They understand because 
they experience in some measure the hard- 
ships for old and sick of living in a hut with 
the nearest water supply and primitive sani- 
tation fifty yards distant. Their enthusiastic 
will to work hard for no reward may give 
a jolt to folk grown lazy and apathetic after 
years of camp life. 


The price of a home 

For a family to embark on building a 
new home needs rare courage and faith. On 
this one chance of returning to normal life 
they must hazard all their resources—care- 
ful savings, earnings for years to come, 
every spare moment from 5 a.m. till dusk 
(or later, working by lantern) for each man, 
woman and older child. They become 
cruelly vulnerable to unemployment and 
ill-health. Early years half-starved in labour 
camps have left a lasting mark on the health 
of young couples and building taxes their 
strength, sometimes beyond endurance. For 
some, only the knowledge that they will be 
helped by work campers over the first big 
hurdle may nerve them to begin. If the 
house can be roughly roofed as protection 
against the winter weather, the family may 
move into the cellar and compare the feel- 
ing of their own roof over their heads—the 
privacy, quiet, pride of ownership—with the 
barrack they have left. 

Next summer, others will be encouraged 
to follow. Look at the hairdresser with 
pianist son; the doctor with three small boys 
and two jobs to double his income; the 
widow building for a blind brother and 
helpless niece; the cripple living on national 
assistance and his wife’s strong will and skill 
at rearing pigs. They depend on UNA. The 
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decisive factor may be the skilled work of a 
London builder's apprentice. 

Not only those who can help themselves 
in some measure will benefit. It is rare to 
find a house built which will not provide 
a home for old dependants scattered over 
Austria, who would otherwise cost money 
in institutions. Volunteers share, too, in 
building or redecorating homes for old and 
sick refugees in Germany and England, and 
a small group continues throughout the 
winter in Austria to bring help and good 
cheer. 

UNA’s contribution does not end with 
work camps. Besides its International Service 
staff in London, UNA has one representative 
on the Continent arranging the camps, and 
administering the Christmas present scheme, 
which has brought joy, comfort and warmth 


to large numbers of refugees. The Associa- 
tion largely supports two others in Austria 
who are also liaison officers for the British 
Council for Aid to Refugees. They adminis- 
ter a UNA fund from which refugees can 
draw small interest-free loans not available 
from any other source. Their welfare work, 
done in close conjunction with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and other Agencies, draws support from 
many UNA branches working through the 
Camp Adoption scheme. 


What a little money will do 

Every large programme of resettlement 
leaves gaps to be filled. For instance, UNA 
funds have given grants for furniture for 
large families who cannot provide security 
for a loan. They have paid fees at trade 








Surrounded by the heavy industry of Stuttgart, which affords them work, the 

people of Bad Canstatt Camp are nonetheless as isolated as if they were living in 
a different country. Thirty-two thousand refugees still exist in camps such as this 
in Austria, Germany, Greece and Italy. The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees is doing his utmost to assure the firm settlement before the end of 
1960 of the 19,000 who have been in camps ten years or more. Many of the 
13,000 refugees in Germany who come within the scope of this effort arrived first 
as compulsory workers, developed bad health as a result of harsh war-time 

privations, and then, because of this, were rejected for emigration. 











school for a fatherless boy; medical expenses 
for a girl with bone T.B. born in a forced- 
labour camp; and a monthly grant for an 
old journalist, once director of an inter- 
national press agency, imprisoned by Nazis 
and Communists in turn and now sharing 
his sister’s £9 a month widow’s pension. 

From my own experience in Austria, I 
cannot overestimate the value of this two- 
fold work. Without financial help many 
families could never begin to build. But it 
was the arrival of UNA volunteers which 
revived the trust of people otherwise reluc- 
tant to face the future hupefully. On this 
spirit of hopefulness other welfare work can 
be developed. Surely this trust will not be 
forgotten after World Refugee Year, and 
more refugees in need will learn to look on 
UNA as their understanding and hard- 
working friend. 


For the present, branch members and 
work campers with a personal and continu- 
ing interest are invaluable in organising local 
WRY activities: as speakers, fund-raisers, 
sellers of coupons to buy bricks, above all 
as ordinary people whose friends are 
refugees. 

A refugee may have grown to distrust all 
offers of help. He protects himself by 
expecting nothing and suspecting everyone 
and thus places himself beyond help. A 
recent letter from a friend in an Austrian 
camp tells the familiar story: “When you 
came we thought: what can students do but 
spoil our houses, waste our time? We have 
to work for our living. But in two months, 
two years’ work was spared us, and that you 
should still remember us with Christmas 
parcels restores our faith in the goodness of 
men, which we lost twenty years ago.” 


Africa’s Economie Future 
by GORDON EVANS 


who attended the Economic Commission for Africa last February 


§ ben United Nations Economic Commis- 


sion for Africa meeting in Tangier 
concluded its second session in February 
after nearly a fortnight spent discussing 
ways and means to accelerate African 
economic and social development. UNECA, 
the latest of the four UN Regional Com- 
missions, has completed its first year’s work. 
It began at the UN General Assembly in 
1957 as the result of a resolution sponsored 
by Ghana and Sudan and held its first 
session just over a year ago in Addis Ababa, 
where it has its headquarters. 

It was a thoroughly happy occasion. “This 
very brotherly meeting’, as a delegate of 
the United Arab Republic described it, 
showed an African personality and an esprit 
de corps which will be a welcome asset to 
the United Nations as a whole. 

The session was attended by some three 
hundred delegates and observers. The dele- 
gates, mostly of ministerial rank, repre- 
sented ten independent African states and 
six European countries having African 
responsibilities, all members of the Com- 


mission. Delegates were present also from 
eleven associate members, countries on 
their way towards independence, such as 
Nigeria, Somalia and the Belgian Congo, 
all three of whom will achieve independence 
this year and next year will be full members 
of the Commission. Observers were present 
from thirteen non-African countries, includ- 
ing Canada, Brazil, India, Japan, U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. In addition eight Specialised 
Agencies of the United Nations, such as 
the World Bank and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation were represented and 
twelve international non-governmental or- 
ganisations. 

A good augury was the presence of the 
South African delegation attending for the 
first time, mixing on equal terms with their 
black colleagues and obviously favourably 
impressed by the quality of their debating. 
The South African contribution was in the 
spirit of a member of an all-African team, 
expressing “keen solidarity in Africa’s 
economic struggle” and firmly identifying 
South Africa with Africa’s fortunes. 
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Economic trends 


The business included among other things 
the economic situation and other trends in 
Africa, international assistance to Africa, 
and surveys of resources. Such matters as 
locust control, community development, the 
provision of training faeilities for Africans 
in economics and statistics, and the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement were 
also discussed. 

On the subject of economic trends, most 
delegations expressed anxiety as to the 
possiole consequences to their trade of the 
preferences given under the European Com- 
mon Market to the African dependencies of 
European members. The damage to trade, 
as the delegate of Ghana said, was at present 
only potential, but a threat existed. Under 
the Common Market treaty there was, for 
example, a tariff of 9 per cent on cocoa, but 
the cocoa exports of the dependencies could 
enter duty free. Such discrimination, where 
previously none existed, was causing great 
alarm. The Liberian delegate expressed the 
view that the effect of the European Com- 
mon Market on Africa would be trade- 
diverting rather than trade-creating. The 


French, on the other hand, thought that the 
increase in trade with the European depen- 
dencies would result in a general improve- 
ment and stressed the need for close work- 


ing relationships between the Common 
Market and ECA. 

Other dangers threatening Africa discussed 
by the Commission were that food produc- 
tion was increasing more slowly than popu- 
lation, thus reducing the available supply 
per head, and the growing use in the indus- 
trial countries of synthetic substitutes for 
many of the raw materials exported by 
Africa. Owing to the latter trend, a 75 per 
cent increase in industrial production in the 
developed Western countries would require 
an increase of only 30 per cent in raw 
material imports. On the other hand, import 
demands in African countries were rising 
faster than the growth of domestic produc- 
tion. In order to avoid balance of payments 
difficulties it might seem, therefore, that 
countries dependent upon exports of pri- 
mary commodities were for ever condemned 
to develop at a slower rate than the indus- 
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trial countries; thus steadily widening the 
already vast gap between the two groups. 
Africa's present weakness could be summed 
up in the fact that the prices both of her 
exports and imports were determined out- 
side Africa. 


Strengthening the economy 


South Africa, pointing out that in 1958 
her export earnings had fallen by 12 per 
cent as the result of the decline in prices 
(which had not been compensated by the 
subsequent improvement in American and 
European production), urged Africans to 
process as much as possible of their pro- 
ducts prior to exporting, thus adding labour 
value to that of the raw materials. The 
capital and skills which this would require 
would be well invested. The need for Afri- 
can countries to diversify their economies 
and to become less dependent on a few 
exports was repeatedly emphasised, though 
the immense difficulties of doing this, owing 
to shortage of capital and trained man- 
power, were recognised. Libya and other 
delegations called for joint African market- 
ing arrangements and for the development 
of intra-African trade in order to stimulate 
industrialisation, alleviate balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and reduce dependency on 
the outside world. 


Outside assistance 

A point repeatedly emphasised by the 
Africans was their preference to receive aid 
under multilateral arrangements rather than 
bilaterally. The Tunisian delegate echoed the 
general :eeling when he said that bilateral 
aid was incompatible with full indepen- 
dence. Yet at present by far the greater 
proportion of aid in the form of grants, 
loans and the provision of personnel is 
received under bilateral arrangements. The 
advantages of multilateral aid were that the 
initiative in selecting the fields in which aid 
was received rested with the recipient coun- 
try and was not influenced by the political 
or other preferences of the provider. 
Through multilateral aid a wider variety 
of sources of equipment, experts and train- 
ing facilities was at the disposal of 
recipients. Also, conditions to ensure the 





efficient utilisation of aid, which would be 
regarded as “strings” if bilaterally imposed, 
were readily accepted from the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies. Thus 
aid through the latter channels was likely 
to be more efficiently used. 

Mr. Profumo announced the increase in 
Britain’s contribution to the UN Special 
Fund from $1 million in 1959 to $5 million 
in 1960; also that Britain intended to con- 
tribute £50 million to the International 
Development Association when formed. 
Detailing the increases in British grants and 
loans to less developed countries of the 
Commonwealth and Colonies over the past 


few years, he said: “Britain means to go 
on helping all she possibly can.” 


The value of ECA 

Summing up, it is clear that the Economic 
Commission for Africa has a spiritual as 
well as a utility value for its members. They 
are anxious that it shall not be by-passed 
or rivalled by any other organisation for 
aid to Africa, but grow steadily in prestige 
and influence. The young Nigerian Minister 
of Economic Development said: “We want 
ECA to be known and felt in every part of 
Africa. It will help Africans to know 
Africa.” 


Round the Regions: Central 


fitters the end of 1952, a marriage 
was arranged by Headquarters between 
the Midland and the North Midland Regions 
and the Central Region came into being. 
Those who had accepted the necessity for 
a reduction in the number of Regions had 
never visualised that it would be achieved 
in this manner—we had anticipated a more 
even distribution of the load between all 
Regions. Consequently, although the decision 
was accepted loyally, there was from the 
very outset a feeling that still presists that 
we have been asked to undertake an 
impossible job—impossible because of the 
extent of the Region, aggravated by the fact 
that it cuts across all lines of communica- 
tions. Eleven counties, running East to West, 
from Wales to the Wash, is too much for 
any one pair of hands. The diverse character 
of the population from the truly rural to the 
industrial areas of Birmingham, Coventry, 
and the Black Country (one of the most 
densely populated areas in the whole coun- 
try) needs an exceptional degree of versa- 
tility in “selling” UNA. 

Soon after the Region came into existence 
it suffered a severe blow in the resignation 
of Desmond Sparham, who for five years 
had energetically organised the Midland 
Section, but who realised that he was being 
faced with something that was beyond even 
his powers. He was followed by two other 


R.O.s, neither of whom stayed long enough 
even to measure the size of their task. These 
frequent changes had a most adverse effect, 
both on the voluntary workers and the 
Branches in general, and it was not until 
Bill Gregory, our present R.O., arrived 
nearly four years ago that the tide began to 
turn. In this work, tribute must also be 
paid to H.Q. in recognising our special 
difficulties and agreeing to the appointment 
of a part-time Assistant Regional Officer. 
We were most fortunate in securing the 
services of Mrs. Sheila Parkes who, although 
young in years, was already a veteran in 
her work for UNA, and was thoroughly 
familiar with the local position. We were 
fortunate, too, in our Chairman, Miss M. I. 
Burden, who had succeeded that other 
stalwart, Mr. A. P. Young, O.B.E. We 
believe that we are the only Region with 
a member of the fair sex as Chairman. 

The arrival of Mr. Gregory, and the co- 
operation of Mrs. Parkes, coincided with a 
display of planned activity, and the terrific 
amount of good, solid spadework is now 
producing solid results. 

For several years the Region was served 
by Mr. C. R. Nason as Honorary Treasurer 
(he was also our representative on the 
Administration Committee), and when he 
resigned his duties were taken over by Mr. 
H. J. Stanton—who regards his nickname of 
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(Right) Miss M. I. 
Burden, Chairman 
Central Region. 


(Left) Mr. J. W. 
Gregory, the 
Regional Officer. 


“Shylock” as a compliment. He certainly 
expects full measure of UNA, but without 
doubt his untiring efforts and direct ap- 
proach have done much to put the finances 
of the Central Region on a more secure 
foundation. Treasurer or not, he is a wel- 
come visitor in all our Branches. 

Financially, because of the difficulties 
already enumerated, the Region has not 
always been able to pay its full quota to the 
Association, but one of the practical results 
of the spadework of the Treasurer, sup- 
ported by the R.O., had been that last year 
we exceeded our quota and the financial 
outlook is now considerably brighter. Inci- 
dentally it was in this Region that the idea 
of joint appeals for UNA and some humani- 
tarian cause—like UNICEF—originated, and 
after humble beginnings in the Region, cul- 
minated in the nationally organised appeal, 
producing £170,000. 

Although the Region has not produced 
any individual of national stature, it has 
always been richly served by devoted men 
and women ever since the early days of 
LNU. It would be invidious to name any 
one—they would not wish it. We have just 
provided the Southern Region with its new 
Regional Officer in the person of Algar 
Reed (previously Honorary Secretary of 
Nottingham Branch), to whom we wish 
every possible success. 

Finally, we shall be making history this 
summer when, for the first time, General 
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Council will be holding its meetings in the 
Region. We hope that those meetings will 
not only be well-attended and enjoyable, but 
that they will be a landmark in the progress 
of UNA, and that the enthusiasm of the 
delegates will overspill into the whole of the 
Central Region. 





WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Concert 


Thursday, 2nd June : 8 p.m. 
Mayfield School, 
West Hill Road, S.W.18 


THE HAYDN ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: HARRY NEWSTONE 


JULIAN BREAM GERVASE DE PEYER 
Guitar Clarinet 


TICKETS : 
63s Od, 42s Od, 21s Od, 15s Od, 10s 6d, 
and 6s Od, from Ibbs & Tillett, 124 
Wigmore Street, W.1, and John May, 
5 Hotham Road, S.W.15 


Presented by Putney & Roehampton 
Branch of UNA 

















Employment 
and Disarmament 


by F. A. JOHNSON 


M* branch has decided to press for a 
committee to study the many problems 
inseparable from UNA’s “Policy for Dis- 
armament”. 

Through radical disarmament vast material 
wealth and incalculable human resources 
could become available, offering the most 
exciting prospects for every human being. 
Yet most people are indifferent to our 
proposals; some are even hostile. They 
prefer the possibility of escaping obliteration 
in nuclear war to the certainty of a chaotic 
employment position with attendant social 
and domestic misery, unless an equitable 
plan for re-employment is ready. People 
who might campaign for disarmament 
remain silent lest they be thought blame- 
worthy should employment prospects 
worsen. 

This indifference is a challenge to UNA 
to prepare a plan for switching to useful 
and interesting work, for training youth in 
new skills, and for ensuring pay-packets for 
the millions of workers and their dependants 
who now live on the orders from Defence 
Ministries. People prefer that the present 
spending on armaments (£1,600 million this 
year) should continue until proper plans for 
alternative work are ready. Mr. Kruschev’s 
plan and UNA’} policy are both drastic. It 
is a mistake to think that employment is a 
small matter. Failure to provide some plan- 
ning leads people to think we do not expect 
our ‘policy” to succeed. 

The twelve millions who were found new 
jobs after the war must thank Ernest Bevin 
and his Ministry. Led by a devoted and 
experienced man, these public servants had 
planned for years, and they had at least 
some benefit from the experiences of 


demobilisation after the first war. Even so, 
the fighting forces were not abolished as is 
now proposed, nor was conscription ended, 
nor armament work stopped as is now 
hoped. 

UNA’s resolve to mobilise public opinion 
behind the “Policy for Disarmament” must 









LETTERS 


During the campaign of the United Nations 
Association for disarmament I submit that more 
weight should be given to a point of view which 
was expressed by Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force, Sir John Slessor, and reported in The 
Times on February Ist. “Disarmament could 
safely be only one leg of a policy of which the 
other must be political solution of the problems 
that divided the world.” The hard fact is that 
while one half of the world hates and fears the 
other half, weapons of war will be retained. 

HusBert Fox, 
Bridgwater. 


I am obliged to Mr. K. W. Sorley for his 
generous review of my pamphlet, not least 
because he has on previous occasions severely 
criticised views expressed in my letters to you. 

He supports my view that an International 
Force is preferable to the present “balance of 
power” policy, and that this should precede 
disarmament; but he is sceptical of Russian 
co-operation. 

This doubt is not surprising, for most people 
in this country have been encouraged during 
most of the past forty years to believe that 
Russia was the chief bogey; but let us face the 
fact that two monstrous world wars were un- 
leashed by German militarism. My generation 
cannot forget this. 

Let us pray for peace and show goodwill to 
all men. Is it too much to hope that we should 
extend a helping hand to Russia, a great and 
friendly people, who have emerged from revo- 
lution and are now making good. I am con- 
firmed in this view since reading Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s book Friends and Enemies. 

R. FULLJAMES, 
Group-Captain (Rtd.), 
Southampton. 





depend for its success upon a plan for re- 
employment. If pending negotiations fail 
and disarmament is postponed, the plan is 
still necessary. 

UNA'’s policy was formulated by experts, 
approved at a national conference, and 
submitted to the Government. It proposes 
drastic reductions in the Forces and in 
armament production. It is entirely _un- 
reasonable to expect people to approve until 
there is a plan to make the “policy” success- 
ful in Britain. 
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The ~_?? 


UNA’s Annual Conference 


This, officially called General Council. will be 
held in Birmingham during the weekend of 
July 8th, 9th and 10th. Because General Coun- 
cil lays down the broad lines of UNA policy, 
every Branch ought to make use of its right 
to be represented. By the relevant date some 
Branches may wish to submit resolutions and 
they certainly ought to give some thought to 
those of the Executive and other Branches 
which appear on the Agenda. The following 
timetable may enable Branch Committees to 
arrange their meetings for this purpose: 

May 10th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; nom- 
inations of Officers and Executive; amend- 
ments to Rules. 

May 25th. Dispatch of Preliminary .\genda 
and voting papers from H.Q. 

June 14th. Amendments and urgency resolu- 
tions to reach H.Q. 

June 30th. Dispatch of Final Agenda from 
H.Q. 


From the home of good causes 


Oxford Branch has a Women’s Group which 
does practical work for refugees and through 
which new members are attracted into UNA. 

Formed three years ago, the Group has 
recently “adopted” its fifth refugee family in 
Germany. It has sent £67 to enable Ukrainian- 
born Mr. and Mrs. Myron Pylypczak to furnish 
the flat in a refugee settlement into which they 
and their family of five children have reecntly 
moved. A 46-year-old Polish bachelor who had 
no living relations in the world was the first to 
be helped: £25 for the special medicine he 
needed. The Loza family, refugees from Poland, 
were sent £38 for beds and mattresses so that 
the four children can now sleep in separate 
beds for the first time in their lives. 

The amount collected so far is about £250, 
of which £130 was raised in 1959. How is this 
money raised? Mrs. Ilse von Engel, herself a 
refugee at the beginning of the last war, who is 
Honorary Secretary of the Group, explains. 
“None of us played bridge or whist, none of us 
played bingo, but I told them the money would 
come—and it did. We have four sales a year 
when gardening members bring flowers, cut- 
tings, fruit and vegetables, and other members 
bring home-made foods. When people see that 
we are able to give active help to refugees they 
give us donations and then we raise more in all 
sorts of small ways. When friends of my hus- 
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in UNA 


band come to stay, for instance, they would 
normally bring me flowers, but they now put 
money in my collecting-box instead. Some 
receive money for giving lifts in their cars and 
for rendering other small services.” 

At present the work is confined to raising 
money for displaced persons in Germany. Con- 
tacts are obtained through the Adoption Com- 
mittee for Aid to Displaced Persons which puts 
the Group into touch with individual families. 
It is, in Mrs. von Engel’s view, this personal 
element which keeps up her Group's enthu- 
siasm. Each time a letter is received—thanking 
the Group for money or for Christmas parcels 
containing toys and clothes—it is translated and 
passed round the forty-five members of the 
Group. 

Members meet once a month in each other's 
houses for coffee in the evening, to listen to a 
talk, or to discuss business, or to do both. It is 
an enterprise which has brought fresh people 
into the Oxford Branch, for while there is no 
special fee for belonging to the Women’s 
Group, UNA membership is obligatory. 

Mrs. von Engel and Mrs. Tancock (the 
Chairman), with all the members of this Group, 
are doing a first-rate job. We can genuinely say 


“Thank you” to them, but it is the heartfelt 
thanks of those who benefit which will spur 
them on. 


Report adopted 

Company reports are studded with such head- 
ings as “Trading Conditions”, “New Subsidi- 
aries”, and “Consolidated Balance Sheet”, but 
it isn’t often that “Disarmament” gets an airing. 
It does in the annual report of Northern Dairies 
Limited where Mr. A. S. Horsley, the Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director and a UNA mem- 
ber of Hull Branch, shrewdly says: “Business 
cannot flourish if our world spends a quarter 
of its income on armaments whilst two-thirds 
of the world is near to starvation. Worse still, 
weapons when tested spread disease and if used 
would destroy the civilisation which they are 
supposed to defend. If two monopoly firms 
fought a trade war at home to mutual bank- 
ruptcy and ignored undeveloped markets in the 
world we should consider them extremely badly 
managed. I suggest that more vision and less 
fear is needed by all governments.” 


Comings and goings 


The end of the old year and the beginning of 
the new brought several changes to the Staff. 





Miss Nancy Scott, M.B.E., who had been 
National Appeals Organiser since early 1949, 
retired on December 31st. Her work of helping 
to bridge the gap between income and expendi- 
ture has been vital to the Association’s very 
continuance. Through a great glittering of social 
functions and appeals Miss Scott has raised 
many thousands of pounds. Very generously she 
has agreed to become Honorary Appeals Ad- 
viser so that her professional knowledge and 
wide range of contacts will not be lost to UNA 
After nearly a year successfully understudying 
Miss Scott, Miss Patricia Jowitt has now be- 
come National Appeals Organiser. Good wishes 
to her best conveyed by means of big 
cheques! 


are 


A respected and well-loved figure will no 
longer be in the Bookshop. Mr. “Jim” 
Beagley who until his retirement a few weeks 
ago had served continuously in the LNU and 
UNA for over thirty-six years was the quintes- 
sence of a gentleman. No one knew him to be 
anything but obliging, reliable, and even-tem 
pered, and while many would like to equal his 
natural courtesy, none could surpass it. “Jim” 
is a dear old friend whom we are all sorry to 
see £0 


seen 


A change of Secretaries has occurred in 
UNSA, the United Nations Student’ Associa 
tion. Miss Joyce Gillow, who had done excel- 
lent work in the two and a half years she held 
the position, left in February to be married to Mr 
Charles Sanderson, an ex-Treasurer of UNSA 
Both have the Association’s very good wishes 
Her successor is Mr. Roy Atkins who holds a 
degree in philosophy and political institutions 
from the new and exciting University College 
of North Staffordshire (“Keele”). In 1957 Mr. 
Atkins visited the U.S.S.R. and between times 


represented Keele in the debating tournament 
for the Observer mace 

Just before Christmas, Mrs. Cornell, the able 
and popular Meetings Secretary of CEWC, left 
to join the staff of Chatham House. Her place 
has been taken by Mr. Anthony Hunt, a 
graduate in politics and economics of Man- 
chester University, a traveller (Eastern Europe, 
U.S.S.R., North Africa, and by push-bike to 
Spain last summer), and a man of wide interests 
ranging from music to scouting. 


In dulcet jubilo 


In Christmas week 1959 Paddington Chapel 
choir made its traditional round of St. Maryle- 
bone singing carols in aid of the United Nations 
Association. Over £100 has been raised in ten 
years, a fine sum which the Branch has accepted 
with great gratitude. “We have’, writes Mr 
E. M. Price Holmes who is a member of Pad- 
dington Chapel, “discovered quiet roads where 
the singing can be heard. We have twenty to 
thirty singers and usually about six collectors 
who ‘work the knocker’ at the neighbouring 
houses and flats. By now we have a number of 
regular clients who assure us that they look 
forward to our annual visit. In contrast to some 
carolling, they appreciate harmonious singing 
by a trained choir!” 

Paddington Chapel is the senior Corporate 
Member of St. Marylebone Branch, having 
been in continuous membership of LNU and 
UNA since the early 1920s 


In Remembrance 

During the past three months we have heard 
with profound regret of the deaths of Miss 
Irene Dowling, Chairman of Deptford Branch 
from its foundation in 1953 and previously of 





Going abroad 


If so, why not combine the importance and pleasure of seeing the 
United Nations at first-hand with the ecstasy of a Swiss holiday? 





Geneva - Interlaken - Berne 
Leave London August 17th; back August 30th 
All-in price by air 42 guineas (rail 40 guineas) 


Write to 25 Charles Street, W.1, for UNA’s Summer School leaflet 


this Summer? 











The os Whe 


UNA’s Annual Conference 


This, officially called General Council. will be 
held in Birmingham during the weekend of 
July 8th, 9th and 10th. Because General Coun- 
cil lays down the broad lines of UNA policy, 
every Branch ought to make use of its right 
to be represented. By the relevant date some 
Branches may wish to submit resolutions and 
they certainly ought to give some thought to 
those of the Executive and other Branches 
which appear on the Agenda. The following 
timetable may enable Branch Committees to 
arrange their meetings for this purpose: 

May 10th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; nom- 
inations of Officers and Executive; amend- 
ments to Rules. 

May 25th. Dispatch of Preliminary Agenda 
and voting papers from H.Q. 

June 14th. Amendments and urgency resolu- 
tions to reach H.Q. 

June 30th. Dispatch of Final Agenda from 
H.Q. 


From the home of good causes 


Oxford Branch has a Women’s Group which 
does practical work for refugees and through 
which new members are attracted into UNA. 

Formed three years ago, the Group has 
recently “adopted” its fifth refugee family in 
Germany. It has sent £67 to enable Ukrainian- 
born Mr. and Mrs. Myron Pylypczak to furnish 
the flat in a refugee settlement into which they 
and their family of five children have reecntly 
moved. A 46-year-old Polish bachelor who had 
no living relations in the world was the first to 
be helnved: £25 for the special medicine he 
needed. The Loza family, refugees from Poland, 
were sent £38 for beds and mattresses so that 
the four children can now sleep in separate 
beds for the first time in their lives. 

The amount collected so far is about £250, 
of which £130 was raised in 1959. How is this 
morey raised? Mrs. Ilse von Engel, herself a 
refusgee at the beginning of the last war, who is 
Honorary Secretary of the Group, explains. 
“None of us played bridge or whist, none of us 
played bingo, but I told them the money would 
come—and it did. We have four sales a year 
when gardening members bring flowers, cut- 
tings, fruit and vegetables, and other members 
bring home-made foods. When people see that 
we are able to give active help to refugees they 
give us donations and then we raise more in all 
sorts of small ways. When friends of my hus- 
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band come to stay, for instance, they would 
normally bring me flowers, but they now put 
money in my collecting-box instead. Some 
receive money for giving lifts in their cars and 
for rendering other small services.” 

At present the work is confined to raising 
money for displaced persons in Germany. Con- 
tacts are obtained through the Adoption Com- 
mittee for Aid to Displaced Persons which puts 
the Group into touch with individual families. 
It is, in Mrs. von Engel’s view, this personal 
element which keeps up her Group’s enthu- 
siasm. Each time a letter is received—thanking 
the Group for money or for Christmas parcels 
containing toys and clothes—it is translated and 
passed round the forty-five members of the 
Group. 

Members meet once a month in each other's 
houses for coffee in the evening, to listen to a 
talk, or to discuss business, or to do both. It is 
an enterprise which has brought fresh people 
into the Oxford Branch, for while there is no 
special fee for belonging to the Women’s 
Group, UNA membership is obligatory. 

Mrs. von Engel and Mrs. Tancock (the 
Chairman), with all the members of this Group, 
are doing a first-rate job. We can genuinely say 
“Thank you” to them, but it is the heartfelt 
thanks of those who benefit which will spur 
them on. 


Report adopted 

Company reports are studded with such head- 
ings as “Trading Conditions”, “New Subsidi- 
aries”, and “Consolidated Balance Sheet”, but 
it isn’t often that “Disarmament” gets an airing. 
It does in the annual report of Northern Dairies 
Limited where Mr. A. S. Horsley, the Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director and a UNA mem- 
ber of Hull Branch, shrewdly says: “Business 
cannot flourish if our world spends a quarter 
of its income on armaments whilst two-thirds 
of the world is near to starvation. Worse still, 
weapons when tested spread disease and if used 
would destroy the civilisation which they are 
supposed to defend. If two monopoly firms 
fought a trade war at home to mutual bank- 
ruptcy and ignored undeveloped markets in the 
world we should consider them extremely badly 
managed. I suggest that more vision and less 
fear is needed by all governments.” 


Comings and goings 


The end of the old year and the beginning of 
the new brought several changes to the Staff. 





Miss Nancy Scott, M.B.E., who had been 
National Appeals Organiser since early 1949, 
retired on December 31st. Her work of helping 
to bridge the gap between income and expendi- 
ture has been vital to the Association’s very 
continuance. Through a great glittering of social 
functions and appeals Miss Scott has raised 
many thousands of pounds. Very generously she 
has agreed to become Honorary Appeals Ad- 
viser so that her professional knowledge and 
wide range of contacts will not be lost to UNA. 
After nearly a year successfully understudying 
Miss Scott, Miss Patricia Jowitt has now be- 
come National Appeals Organiser. Good wishes 
to her are best conveyed by means of big 
cheques! 

A respected and well-loved figure will no 
longer be seen in the Bookshop. Mr. “Jim” 
Beagley who until his retirement a few weeks 
ago had served continuously in the LNU and 
UNA for over thirty-six vears was the quintes- 
sence of a gentleman. No one knew him to be 
anything but obliging, reliable, and even-tem- 
pered, and while many would like to equal his 
natural courtesy, none could surpass it. “Jim” 
is a dear old friend whom we are all sorry to 
see go. 

A change of Secretaries has occurred in 
UNSA, the United Nations Student Associa 
tion. Miss Joyce Gillow, who had done excel- 
lent work in the two and a half years she held 
the position, left in February to be married to Mr 
Charles Sanderson, an ex-Treasurer of UNSA. 
Both have the Association’s very good wishes 
Her successor is Mr. Roy Atkins who holds a 
degree in philosophy and political institutions 
from the new and exciting University College 
of North Staffordshire (“Keele”). In 1957 Mr. 
Atkins visited the U.S.S.R. and between times 


represented Keele in the debating tournament 
for the Observer mace: 

Just before Christmas, Mrs. Cornell, the able 
and popular Meetings Secretary of CEWC, left 
to join the staff of Chatham House. Her place 
has been taken by Mr. Anthony Hunt, a 
graduate in politics and economics of Man- 
chester University, a traveller (Eastern Europe, 
U.S.S.R., North Africa, and by push-bike to 
Spain last summer), and a man of wide interests 
ranging from music to scouting. 


In dulcet jubilo 

In Christmas week 1959 Paddington Chapel 
choir made its traditional round of St. Maryle- 
bone singing carols in aid of the United Nations 
Association. Over £100 has been raised in ten 
years, a fine sum which the Branch has accepted 
with great gratitude. “We have”, writes Mr. 
E. M. Price Holmes who is a member of Pad- 
dington Chapel, “discovered quiet roads where 
the singing can be heard. We have twenty to 
thirty singers and usually about six collectors 
who ‘work the knocker’ at the neighbouring 
houses and flats. By now we have a number of 
regular clients who assure us that they look 
forward to our annual visit. In contrast to some 
carolling, they appreciate harmonious singing 
by a trained choir!” 

Paddington Chapel is the senior Corporate 
Member of St. Marylebone Branch, having 
been in continuous membership of LNU and 
UNA since the early 1920s. 


In Remembrance 

During the past three months we have heard 
with profound regret of the deaths of Miss 
Irene Dowling, Chairman of Deptford Branch 
from its foundation in 1953 and previously of 





Going abroad 


If so, why not combine the importance and pleasure of seeing the 
United Nations at first-hand with the ecstasy of a Swiss holiday? 





Geneva - Interlaken - Berne 
Leave London August 17th; back August 30th 
All-in price by air 42 guineas (rail 40 guineas) 

Write to 25 Charles Street, W.1, for UNA’s Summer School leaflet 


this Summer? 











Clapham Branch where she sat as LCC mem- 
ber for that division, Miss Eveleen Downes, 
from 1945 to 1954 Honorary Secretary of 
Bournville Village Branch. Of her, Mr. Leslie 
Stephens, formerly Chairman of the Branch and 
now the Association's Deputy Treasurer, writes: 
“If anyone in UNA had the gift of seeing 
eternity in a grain of sand, or peace in address- 
ing envelopes and collecting subscriptions, it 
was Eveleen Downes. Perhaps the best text to 
describe the inspiration of her tireless example 

she was 68 when she became Secretary—her 
passion for peace and friendship, is the opening 
phrase of the lesson read at her memorial ser- 
vice, ‘For which cause we faint not’.” Miss 
Elcombe, whose devoted work as Membership 
Secretary raised the size of Richmond Branch 
every year from its commencement. Mr. Meth 
Jones, a member of our movement for thirty 
years, a founder of Cardiff Branch and until his 
death its President. Speaker, local preacher, and 
official of the Welsh Miners’ Federation, Mr. 
Jones was everywhere held in the highest 
esteem. Mr. A. Y. McGhie, another firm link 
with the LNU, was Chairman for many years 
of Loughborough’s UNA Branch and a well- 
known and respected figure at Standing Con- 
ference and in the Regional Council. In 
recognition of his sterling work for many 
causes—up to the time of his death during half 
a century—the Freedom of Loughborough was 
conferred upon him. 

“For which cause we faint 
the example of them all 


not’—that was 


H. W. 


BOOKSHELF 


Memoirs: From Ghetto to Israel, by Professor 
Selig Brodetsky, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 21s. 


Members of UNA who attended the Seneral 
Council meeting of December 1947 will carry 
in their memories at least one vivid recollection 
of Professor Selig Brodetsky. The scene was the 
historic Hoare Memorial Hall at Church House, 
Westminster. UNA’s supreme governing body 
found itself, inevitably, caught up in the contro- 
versy aroused by the UN partition plan for 
Palestine. When Freda White brought to bear all 
the force of her redoubtable eloquence to urge 
that the whole matter should be reconsidered by 
the “Little Assembly”, this general view of the 
Executive seemed certain to prevail. Then a 
squat, dynamic figure came to the rostrum. 
Shouts of “What about the terrorists?” greeted 
him. Undeterred, he presented a logical argu- 


ment for British co-operation in bringing about 
a transfer of authority in a peaceful and prac- 
tical manner. Brodetsky that day fought one of 
the verbal battles of his life and, by sheer power 
of personality, won more than the two-thirds 
majority necessary to carry his amendment as 
the substantive motion. 

These posthumous memoirs of a_ lovable, 
modest, essentially simple but extraordinarily 
able man will be welcomed by Brodetsky’s host 
of friends, in and outside UNA. The physical 
strength which matched his great moral fervour 
seemed inexhaustible. It tempted him to do too 
much, so that in the end he burned himself out. 


‘His was one of the keenest mathematical brains 


in the world, and he made notable contributions 
to the practical application of acrodynamics. 
One felt that he could have scaled almost any 
academic heights, but for his passionate pre- 
occupation with big world problems. World 
peace, the welfare of Jewish communities every- 
where, and relief work for victims of persecu- 
tion kept him constantly on the move. His 
journeys between Leeds and London alone, he 
reckoned, added up to half a million miles from 
1928 to 1948. If there was a meeting, whether 
of the Jewish Agency Executive or of the 
Executive of the LNU or UNA, Brodetsky was 
never too busy to make time to attend. 

This Jewish leader of the same generation as 
Chaim Weizmann was too open-minded to be 
a Jewish nationalist in the narrow sense. Often 
his words and actions challenged the idea that 
nothing critical must be said about Palestine or 
Israel. Time and again he warned the Jews in 
Palestine against endangering themselves by 
foolish and violent activities. Even when most 
worried by Ernest Bevin’s Palestine policy, he 
tried to keep a sane balance between his duty 
as a citizen of this country and his duty as a 
loyal Jew. The many controversies which his 
forthright opinions stimulated are frankly 
treated in these memoirs. Selig Brodetsky could 
always see his opponent's side of an argument 

but not to the extent of compromising when 
fundamental principles of justice or the rights 
of others were at stake. 

L.R.A. 
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